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the country, on liberty and constitutional princi-
ples, on education, and on human slavery. This
was entirely proper to such an address. The diffi-
culty lay in doing it well, and Mr. Webster did it
as perfectly as it ever has been done. The thoughts
were fine, and were expressed in simple and beau-
tiful words. The delivery was grand and impres-
sive, and the presentation of each successive theme
glowed with subdued fire. There was no straining
after mere rhetorical effect, but an artistic treat-
ment of a succession of great subjects in a general
and yet vivid and picturesque fashion. The emo-
tion produced by the Plymouth oration was akin
to that of listening to the strains of music issuing
from a full-toned organ. Those who heard it did
not seek to gratify their reason or look for convic-
tion to be brought to their understanding. It did
not appeal to the logical faculties or to the pas-
sions, which are roused by the keen contests of
parliamentary debate. It was the divine gift of
speech, the greatest instrument given to man, used
with surpassing talent, and the joy and pleasure
which it brought were those which come from lis-
tening to the song of a great singer, or looking
upon the picture of a great artist.

The Plymouth oration, which was at once print-
ed and published, was received with a universal
burst of applause. It had more literary success
than anything which had at that time appeared,
except from the pen of Washington Irving. The